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Gordon Bottomley was freer than most of his
contemporaries.

If Mr Bottomley continued the " aesthetic"
tradition into the new century, Mr John Masefield
stood at first among those who most sincerely
rebelled against urban civilisation, and yet at the
same time took over from the Impressionists the
love of realism, and from the Irish their melancholy.

After considerable experience of danger and
adversity at sea and in New York, Mr Masefield
returned to England and devoted himself to
journalism and literature, publishing his Salt Water
Ballads (1902), Ballads (1903), and Ballads and Poems
(1910). Various influences were apparent in his
early work. In Salt Water Ballads he appeared as
a sea-Kipling without the patriotic gospel. Not
for him the songs of empire, but the woes and
gallantry of the under-dog (A Consecration)*

To this preoccupation with suffering, endur-
ance, lost causes, he remained faithful. Without
Kipling's stridency, he related his anecdotes and
impressions of the seamaids life in'powerful rhythms
owing something to the shanties; as well as to the
barrack-room tunes. His vernacular was that of
the urban illiterate, dependent for its effect on the
closeness to actuality of its slang and mispronuncia-
tion. His technical terminology was that of the
sailing ships. His realism, however, was crossed
by other strains. Something of Stevenson's romantic
attitude survives in A Ballad of John Silver and The
Tarry Buccaneer. And from the first a strain of
escapism in him suSused the open-air bravado of